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of his proboscis. he threw it towards me with such 


called me back again: ‘ Stop, Humphrey, 
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HAPTY ILLUSTRATION. 


I remember that on my return to France, ina 
vessel which had been on a voyage to India, as soon 


as the sailors perfectly distinguished the land of 


their native country, they became in a great meas- 
ure incapable of attending to the duties of the 


ship. ‘Some looked at it wishfully, without the) 
power of minding any thing else; others dressed | 


themselves in their best clothes, as if they were 
going that moment to disembark; some talked to 
themselves and others wept. 

As we approached, the disorder of their minds 
increased. As they had been absent several years, 
there was no end to their admiration of the hills, 
the foliage of the trees, and even the rocks which 
skirted the shore. covered with weeds and mosses. 
The church spires of the villages where they were 
born, which they distinguished at a distance up the 
country, and which they named one after another, 
filled them with transports of delight. 

But when the vessel entered the port, and when 
they saw on the quays, their fathers, their mothers, 
their wives, theirchildren and their friends, stretch- 
ing out their arms with tears of joy, and calling 
them by their names, it was no longer possible to 
retain a man on board: they all sprung on shore, 


and it became necessary, according to the custom | 


of the port, to employ another set of mariners to 
bring the vesse] to her mooring. 

What then would be the case, were we indulged 
with a sensible display of that heavenly country, 
inhabited by those who are dearest to us, and who 
are worthy of our most sublime affections! The 
laborious and vain cares of this life would from 
that moment come to an end. Its duties would 
be forsaken, and all our powers and feelings would 
be lost in perpetual rapture. It is wisdom there- 
fore that a veil is spread over the glories of futurity. 
Let us enjoy the hope that the happy land awaits 
us, and in the meantime, let us fulfil with cheerful- 
ness and patience what belongs to our present con- 
dition. —St. Pierre. 


REVENGE OF AN ELEPHANT. 

In the memoirs of the late Lindley Murray, the 
grammarian, we have the following anecdote. He 
says, ‘ When I was in Engiand,-in the year 1771. 
I went to see the elephants which were kept at the 
Queen’s stables, Buckinghamhouse. Whilst I was 
gratifying myself in observing the huge creatures, 
and their various actions and peculiarities, I took 
occasion to withdraw from one of them a part of 
the hay which he was collecting on the floor with 
his proboscis. I did this with my cane; and 
watched the animel very narrowly, to prevent a 
stroke from him, which I had reason to expect. 
The keeper said that I had greatly displeased the 
elephant, and that he would never forget the injury. 
I thought but little of this at the time. But about 
six weeks. afterwards, when I accompanied some 
other persons, on a visit to the elephants, I found 


bly have been killed, or received some material in- 
jury. Happily for me, I perceived his intention, 
and being very active, I sprung ovtof hisreach. To 
every other person present then he was gentle and 
good-tempered ; and his enmity to me arose, as the 
| keeper declared, solely from the circumstance of 
ithe little affront which I had formerly put upon 
him. This incident made some impression upon 
me; and perhaps contributed to subdue a curiosity 
which could not be gratified but at the expense of 
\the feelings of others.’ 


i 
} 





MEETING BETWEEN THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 


| In one of the mining districts of Hungary, there 

Jately occurred an incident which, while it partakes 
jlargely of the romantic, is of most affecting inte- 
'rest, and altogether of most extraordinary and dra- 
matic effect. 

In opening a communication between two mines, 
the corpse of a miner, apparently about twenty 
years of age, was found in a situation which indi- 
cated that he had perished by an accidental falling 
lin of the roof of the mine. The body Was ina 
state of softness and piiability, the features fresh 
jand undistorted, from the impregnation with vitri- 
olic water. When exposed to the air, the body 
became stiff; but the features and general air were 
not discomposed. The person of the deceased was 
not recognized by any one present; but an indis- 
tinct recollection of the accident by which the suf- 
ferer had been thus engulphed in the bowels of the 
earth more than half a century, was prolonged by 
tradition among the miners and country people. 
Farther inquiry was here dropped, and the neces- 
sary arrangements were made to inter the body 
with the customary rites of burial. 

At this moment, to the astonishment of all pres- 
ent there suddenly appeared a decrpid old woman 
of the neighboring village, who, supported by 
crutches, had left her bedridden couch, to which 
infirmity had for some years confined her, and 
advanced to the scene, with the feelings of joy, of 
grief, and of anxiety, so intensely painted on her 
aged face as to give her the appearance of an in- 
spired person, and with an alacrity which seemed 
truly miraculous. The old woman gazed upon the 
corpse for an instant, sweeping the long hair from 
its forehead in order to obtain a more perfect view 
of its features, her countenance became as it were 
;Supernaturally lighted up, and in the midst of pierc- 

ing hysteric cries and sobs, she declared the body 
to be that of a voung man to whom she had been 
lengaged by the mutual ties of affection and the 
promise of marriage, more than sixty years before. 
In the intervals of gushing floods of tears, and the 
fairting fits of her exhausted frame, she poured 
out thanks to Heaven that she had again beheld the 
object of her earliest affections, and declared she 
could now descend to the tomb content. The pow- 
ers of life were now prostrated by her agitated 
| feelings and exertions, and she was borne home- 
ward by the villagers, but ere she proceeded far 
from the object of her solicitude, she was in a state 
to join him. Her spirit, as if satisfied, had fled; 
jand the affectionate pair whom misfortune had rent 
asunder, were now buried in one grave.—Curios- 
lities of Nature and Art. , 





WHAT O'CLOCK I8 1T! 


| When I was a young lad, my father one day 
,called me to him that he might teach me how to 
| know what o’clock it was. 


that, though probably several hundred people had |the minute finger and the hour hand, and described 


been there since my preceding visit, the animal 


soon recognized me. I did not attempt to moiest 


or teaze him at all; and I had no conception of 
any concealed resentment. On a sudden, how- 


ever, when I was supposed to be within the reach 


‘ : 
Back again I went, wonder ng what else | 


got to learn, for I thought I knew al! about 
clock, quite as weil as my father did. 

< Humphrey,’ said he, ‘] have taught you 
know the time of the day , I must now teac h you 
how to find out the time of your life.’ 

All this was strange to me, so I waited rather 


impatiently to hear how my father would explain 
it, for I wanted sadly to go to my marble: 
‘The Bible,’ said he, ‘describes the vears ot 


man to be three score and ten, or four score years. 
Now life is very uncertain, and you may not live a 
single day longer; but if we divide the four score 
years of an old man’s life into twWelv 
the dial of a clock, it will allow almost sev: ears 
for every figure. When a boy is seven yen 
then it is one o’clock of his life, and this is 
case with you; when you arrive at fourteen 

it will be two o’clock with you} and why 
twenty-one years, it will be three o’elock, s! ! 
it please God thus to spare your life. In this man- 
ner you may always know the time of your 
and looking at the clock may, perhaps remind you 
of it. My great grandfather, according t 
culation, died at twelve o’clock, my grandfather 


eleven, and my father at ten. At what hour I 
and I shall die, Humphrey, is only known t6 Him 
to whom all things are known.’ 

Never since then have I heard the inqu 


* What o’clock is it!’ nor do I think that I 
ever looked at the face of a clock. without 
reminded of the words of my father. 


I know not, my friends, what o'clock it is with 
you, but I know very well what time it is i 
myself: and that if 1 mean to do any thing in this 
world, which hitherto F have neglected, it is hich 


time to set about it. The words of my father have 
given a solemnity to the dia] plate of aclock, which 
it never would perhaps have posse@#ed in my esti- 
mation, if those words had not been spoken. Lox 


about you, my friends, I earnestly entreat you. and 
now and then ask vourself what o'clock is it ta 
you. 

From the Thomaston Journa 


Nivety Yeranrs.—Ninety years hence 
gle man or woman now twenty years of ag 
be alive.—Ninety years! alas, how many of the 
lively actors at present on the stage of life 
make their exit long ere ninety years! What 
they? *A tale that is told’—a dream—an e: 
sound that passeth on the wings of the wind aw 
and is forgotten. Years shorten as man advances 


} 


in age—like the degrees in longitude, man’s life 
declines as he travels towards the frozen pole, wat! 
it dwindles to a point and vanishes for ever. Is it 


possible that life is of so short duration! W)!! 
ninety years erase all the golden names over t 
doors in town and country,and substitute others in 
their stead? Will all the now blooming beauties 
fade and disappear, all the pride and passion, the 
love, hope and joy pass away, in ninety years, and 
be forgotten? ‘Ninety years!’ says Death: 

you think I shali wait ninety years! Behold, 
day, and to-morrow, and one is mine. When 
ninety years are past, this generation will h: 


mingled with the dust, and be remembered not 
| 


| 


Piry.—In passing, said a neighbor, a Porter- 
house on one of the Avenues, I saw standing by 
the fence, a horse just ready to die with old age, 
and hard and crue! usage. While I was looking 
|at and pitying the once noble, but now most mise- 


jcame staggering and loitering out of the door, and 


e told me the use of|rable animal, an old man with trembling limbs 


jto me the figures on the dial plate, unti] I was|bringing up near the horse, began to belch and 


[pretty perfect in my part. : & | vomit, exhibiting the most disgusting, painful, and 
o sooner was I quite master of this additional] pitiable sight. Ah! said I, is this the monster in 


Seotliaten, than I set off scampering to join my 
‘companions at a game of marbles; but my father 


human shape who has caused such misery and deg- 
radation to come before me 
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who is a kind man and loves to promote the hap- 
piness of his wife, borrowed ,a horse and wagon 
to convey her eight miles to the boat, where in com- 
| pany witb a friend, she would embark. They rode 
In all our plans for future happiness we should} pleasantly seven miles and then the horse became 
not fail to remember, that this is a world of change-| frightened—ran away—and threw Mr. and Mrs. 
By expecting too much from the world, we feel) —— from the wagon. . 
more keenly the disappointments of life. All) Mrs. had her wrist dislocated and was oth- 
events are in the hands of God; and when he sees erwise much bruised, but her poor husband had the 
us too eager in search of earthly good, and too ne-| hardest fate. As the wagon turned over, he 
glectful of our higher interets, he often blights our! sprang, and in alighting his right foot struck the 
hopes and deranges our plans. ground with such force, that he dislocated his ancle, 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Though these disappointments are now hard to|and broke the outside bone of his leg in such al 
5 


be borne, and though we may be unable to perceive| manner that when he rose up the end of the bone 
the design of Providence in sending afflictions, yet! stuckvin the ground. 

tothe divine will, and make our trou-; Now think of this disappointment to Mrs. 

bles a means of weaning us from the world, we! andthe hard lot of Mr. He lay upon the 


if we submit 


| Son—But I know some who do not. What is the 
reson Mr. does not call here? I have 
not seen him at our house for nearly three months ? 

Father—You must not suppose he entirely neg- 
lects the duty of visitation because you do not see 
him here. Perhaps he does not think it so much 
incumbent upon him to call where the heads of 
families are pious, as he does amongst those places 
where the inmates are living carelessly and perhaps 
without a knowledge of God. Besides, you know 
he sees some members of this house frequently 
jelsewhere. I would tell you, however, that he is 
much occupied in study, in the preparation of his 
|sermons, and in conversation with those who cal! 
jupon him. I have no doubt in the world, my son, 
\from my knowledge of Mr. that he is much 
engaged for his charge, and that not one moment 





shall. in another life discover that all our sorrows, ground a long time, and when another wagon was|of his time passes unimproved—not for his own 


have been messengers of mercy. procured, he was carried seven miles home before 
It is our duty and privilege to beseech our heav- his ancle was even bound up. 
enl 


y Father to save us from poverty, sickness and 


The doctors set the broken bone, but the ancle 


spiritual weifare alone, but for those over whom 
God hath set him. You are not aware that the 
| poor and afflicted, the sick and dying, find him 


early death, but we are to offer these prayers in @| was so crushed, that several bones came from it. |ready as far as his limited income will permit, to 
submissive spirit, because God knows what is best) We saw him in the middle of July, seven weeks | assist their wants, and by his spiritual counsel to 
for us, and he may see that our highest good will) after the accident occurred, and such a wound we \direct them to the source of all comfort. He bas 
be promoted by his crossing our desires. never saw before. ‘The doctors hoped it would get | been the means of turning many sinners from the 
We could give almost innumerable instances of well. They tried every means to save the limb, |error of their ways; and I have no doubt the last 
bitter disappointment which have fallen to the lot| but after the afflicted man had lingered along until | day will declare him to have been ‘a workman 
of our acquaintances, but in the present article the twentieth of August in great pain,they decided |that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
will invite the attention of our young friends to a to cwt off the leg and did so. ithe word of truth.’ 
single case | He bore it well, and it is hoped that he will re-| Son—But, Father, what are we todo? Now,when 
cover, but as four months have elapsed since he)] hear him preach, I would like to have some 
tern states to Ohio. He once owned asmall farm) was able to work, dnring all which time he has time afterwards to ask him about what he says. 
and a comfortable house and some stock, but by a been at great expense for physicians, &c. his little) And when he says any thing I do not understand, 
succession of misfortunes he had lost every thing earnings must be nearly exhausted ; and as he will|{ would like to ask about it. You know last Sun- 
but his health and habits of industry. As land be acripple for life, without the knowledge of any|day how hard it was for me to understand some- 
was high and provision rather dear on the other mechanical art, he with his family have sad fore-|thing about And when I or ——— do 
side of the mountains, he determined that he would] bodings of the future. But it was a good saying,| wrong, we would feel one word from the pastor 
remove to Ohio, of which he had heard much and|though uttered by a bad man, that ‘God tempers) more than a thousand from those we are so well 
where he hopedl to be able in time to purchase a|the wind tothe shorn lamb ;’ and we have no doubt | acquainted with. 
small farm. | that Providence will provide some way for his com- 
By selling all that he had,he raised money enough | fortable support. 
. This story is strictly true. 


Some years ago a farmer moved from the eas- 


! 
| 
| 


Father—I acknowledge all the good you say 


| would arise, but have you not me to refer to—and 


We have told it,| 


to transport by the cheapest possible conveyance | -|your teachers in Sunday school for instruction’ 
his family to this state. The inhabitants of the | that our young friends might learn some of the dis-|"Phe latter will—supply in one day, and perhaps 
new town where he settled, gave him a kind recep- #ppointments of this life, and thus be prepared rn in some measure, the pastor’s atten- 
tion, and he soon found employment by which he| trust in God if they should be called to pass through | +: on to the younger members of the families under 
supported his family, and with great economy he | Similar trials. , 

laid up almost money enough to buy a farm ina 


| his charge. 
still newer country 
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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN A FATHER AND A S8ON. 


Son—Yes, Father—I learn a great deal from 
my teachers in Sunday school, but very often they 
do not speak plain enough to young people about 
Mr. Editor—li you think the following worthy | Christ and the way of salvation. ButI like Mr. 
of a place in your paper, it is at your disposal.—| 
There is nothing new in the complaint which it 


| 

Having hired out by the month, sometime last 
spring he determined to rent land for one year, and 
then scrape together his little property and remove 


, and I think it so strange never to see him 
into the wilderness, where he could buy land cheap, 


and by clearing it up, have a comfortable home for 
his old age. 

But before he removed still farther west he was 
anxious that his wife should enjoy the privilege of 
visiting once more her old father and friends east 
of the mountains. She being a very affectionate 
woman and much attached to her friends, with 
great delight, anticipated her visit. 

The husband continued to spare her a little 
money. By working early and late, and denying 


himself many little indulgences, she provided her-| 


self with clothes, proper for her journey, and by 
taking a deck passage on the steamboat, her money 
would pay her expenses home. 

How much pleasure she anticipated from again 
seeing her native place—her old friends and rela- 
tives! She could hardly wait the appointed day of 
starting, and she often, I doubt not, in her dreams, 
found herself in her father’s dwelling. 

When the day for starting arrived, her husband, 


|makes. but as it comes from that part of a family 


which probably suffers most from the neglect of 


pastoral visits, it may meet with more attention 
than is usually paid to such remarks, especially as 
tisa real occurrence. 

Father—My son, as it grows too dark for me to 
see, will you read me a passage of your own selec- 
tion from one of those books on the table. 

Son—Here is Cotton Mather’s ‘ Essays to the 
Good’—shall | read that part which speaks of Pas- 
toral visits | 

Father--Vo so—(Here the greatest part was read 
of the above, when the following conversation in- 
|terrupted the further reading of the essay.) 

Son—W hat is the reason, Father, that pastors do 
not visit their people oftener than they do ? 

Father—Pastors who have the spiritual welfare 
/of their charge at heart, and who are conscientious 
jin the discharge of their duty, make frequent visits 
\to the families of their congregations. 


} 


but in the pulpit, unless I call upon him; and 
you know young people ought not to disturb 
him too much from his studies, and his sermons. 
How much good a min‘ster might do in a family! 
he might talk with all of them, and put good 
thoughts in their hearis. And I know they would 
like to hear him preach much better the next Sun- 
day after he had called. He mightlearn something 
‘from them about what good his sermon did, and 
|he might know something from them, to put in his 
‘next. Now I would like often to hear him say 
something about what I want to know; but I have 
'to go away and say to myself I suppose I must 
‘wait until Iam older. I don’tsee what is the use 
of a preacher’s being confined to one congregation. 
I don’t sec that he knows any thing more about 
them than any other. When I hear Mr. 
\(another minister of the gospel) if I was to shut 
jmy eyes, 1 would not knew hot that he was our 
\own. A minister might give us good books too, 
jand pray with us when hecalled. I know a family 
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of christians, that seldom have prayer in the morn-|whom we both feared and loved were heard upon| newspaper argument as if my livelihood depended 
ing Now Mr. - does not know that; I \the stairs, a sound as dreadful to me, as it was/°2't; my shop was rom filled with ot me 
e b . - . r came to canvass pudlic measures; and now and 
’ ut it. oyous to him. The door opened, and the : 
don’t believe he asks them any thing abo ; y , é ’ pe : t! os then I went into my neighbors houses on asinilar 
Father—Well, my son—I have only to say, may voice, that, a little while before, was heard to say,/ errand. This encroached on my time, and I found 
God give us all more light, and more strength to ‘Son, take your little brother and sfart,’ now in-| it necessary sometimes to work till midnight, t 
perform his will! Laymen as well as clergymen|quires with a still more firm and authoritative —_ up for nape hine I we One night, after my 
; ‘ : ; - , ‘ ,;| shutters were closed an was busily employed 
; king out and tone, ‘Son, what is the cause of all this noise !’|*" - : LPG, 
have their duties tp perform in ane po ; d a ; some little urchin who was passing the street, put 
guiding sinners to the cross of Christ; and if we Feeling confident that I could give no explanation,| jis mouth to the key-hole of the door, and with 
were all deeply engaged in this work, what happi- satisfactory to my father and safe to myself, and) shrill pipe called out, ‘Shoemaker, shoemaker 
ness would it bring to ourselves, and those around |my little brother being now wide awake, and more _ by night, and run about by day.” ‘ And what 
ie io Te . j ured e end * pursue the bo\ 
us who are perishing for want of even a word in|than willing to take the entire responsibility upon ad maihal a ’ th , ri hie for = ‘ 
a +. » your stirrup, to chastise him for his insolence 
season. Z. himseli; he began, and gave so strict and unvar-|« No ‘no,’ replied Mr. Drew. ‘ Had a pistol beet 
nished account of the whole matter, as clearly to| fired off at my ear, I could not have been more dis 








For the Child’s Newspaper. prove the superiority of the weight of one’s hand, mayed or confounded. I dropped my work, sayin 


- > ‘ . ni mse! fue, ue ; bu Ou shali never ve tl 
NO. Ill. over that of words, in waking up a drowzy intel- es . ; wa oe re ; ' _ 
: . - Oo say of me again. nay er rgotten 
‘ He that spareth his rod hateth his 80n ; but he |lect, and raising into action all the dormant ener-| . 4.4 while 1 recollect any thine I never shal] 
that loveth him chasteneth him betimes. gies of the mind. The door now closed, and my Autobiography of S el Drew 


My Dear Custprex—If you don’t know where | father retired—a moment of awful suspense to me ! 
the above passage of Scripture is to be found, take I knew that punishment awaited me, but whether 
your Bible and begin at the first chapter of Prov- it was to come now, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
erbs, and read two chapters a day, and in less than crowing, I knew not—I had a hope. however, that | Mout - tattle xyes 
a week you will find it; you must then never|a reprieve would be granted, till the company had pyris take th: - for th * 
forget where it is, and you must commit it to mem- dispersed, but this hope soon vanished at the sol-| ‘I'wo strange camels, brought together on these « 
ory, so that when your parents correct you for your emn and awful tread of my father’s foot once more | C®s'ons, \ ill ran at each other with the utmost fur 


CAMEL FIGHTS 


Gentle us this useful creature is, 


faults, you may have this to comfort you, that it is upon the stairs. He had only taken time to pro- 7 daa gave PB and ae ds sae = - ty 
an evidence of their love. cure a light, and reach his hand over the mantle rte iin ate saat cg any aay a. — vet 
When I was about eleven years old, there was piece, where lay the birch rod, which was ever and | the d sgrace of the vulgar—whiet! y are th 
quite a company at my father’s house one night; anon the terror to all the little transgressors in the high or the low vulg ar—of ui countries; and th 
and, as you know, little children love to hear peo-| family, and had been cut just long enough to have re yg wile bes a as nghts 
ple talk, I became so interested in their conversa- wilted tough, so as to be drawn corset-tight around | 5; ae ey cathes aathel . Got Asia Minc 
tion that I was unwilling to leave the room, lest I/the body without breaking. The door again are equally ndications of a barbar 
might lose 2 word. opened,—and O! what a moment! To escape was | Can —s eradicated by knowledg d tt I 
gion. f these, however, the cam rhts ape 


My little brother, who was four years younger impossible ; to rebel was madness ; and to lie still, is tenee oblediicnstiic, Wiis my eaneale A tne 
than myself, and afraid to go to bed alone, becom- 4¥€ty and take it, 1 knew would be particularly | jeq out to a large plain, filled with 


i 


ing sleepy and fretful, I feared that 1 might soon trying to my feelings. At first, I clung to my lit- They are muzzled, to prevent their being serious! 
be called upon, to retire from the cheerful company, |tle brother, not so much perhaps from the love I ene for their bite istremendous—always bring 
; ‘ then bore to him, as from a natural instinct, or ‘MZ tHe Piece out. 

and well lighted parlor, into the dark and solitary | ok} lea or ney bis lhe following is a more particular account of on 
bed chamber. My fears were but too soon realized, | Wt 18 called nature's first taw, which prompts @/of them. Anenclosure is made, and two camels 
for in a very few moments, the clock struck seven, |™2" to regard first his personal safety, and think-| previously inuzzled so that they cannot hurt eacl 
when my father, in a firm tone of voice, says,|/7& to, that it was but right that we should ‘our| other much, are driven in, and incited to fight w 

* > 7 ; >t > } ; T ‘ r tit } Col ) t 
‘Son! it is time for little folks to be in bed, take|"™‘ual burthens bear;’ we were, however, soon|°™ h other. Their mode of cot Pte da 


ordered to seperate. and ms i. ti Rat they knock their heads together, twist the 
your little brother and start.’ I well knew, that} P ’ never, never, Was @ S€pa-| jocks, wrestle with 


their fore-legs, almost lik: 
from his command there was no appeal, I therefore | ration between two loving brothers more painful,|bipeds, and seem to direct their princip ' seseie ; 
immediately obeyed, determining, at the same than this was tc myself, and when ordered upon the! to the throwing down of the adver ry During 
time, to have some satisfaction out of my sleepy | #0: to stand forth in my own distinctive capacity. os os poo _ = st a of hare 
brother. In ascending the stairs, I began to laugh|Y! What a privilege would it have been, on that clap their hands and ery out the nean s of th 
at him for being such a coward, and more than that, bitter cold night, just to have kept a blanket wrapt| respective favorites, just as our amateurs do v 


I told him he would never have any sense, if he around my trembling limbs; but ah! in less than their dogs, or the Spaniards, with their bulls at tl 
¢ > . . ' boll fic , ll acl ¢ »y , . } 
. : ae five minutes from the time my feet struck the floor, 98!! fights, will echo the name of the hardy | 
could not keep awake, and listen to conversation, | xy ede «ee thy: the gallant matador.--Peoples’ Mag. 
and that children never became smart, unless they |! was most thoroughly convinced, that a bad boy, 
were fond of good company. He, however, being of eleven years old, may, when in a pinch, be made 
. , io * 5 - 


too sleepy to become much excited by so learned |U2comfortably warm in the coldest night without a A NOBLE AND PRAISWORTHY Acr, 
and logical a course of reasoning, and too much |Dlanket. Now, my dear children, I have narrated While the steamboat North American was |y 


like the fabled boy in the apple tree, to feel the | the above to you as one of those acts of my life for at the wharf of Blair, Smith & Co. on Tus sd 


< ’ “3: . . —— save felt ashamed— evening iast, avout LO och k, one of the as s¢ 
pelting of words, I determined to see how much which I am sorry, and have always felt ashamed omg Rong esc rage 3 2 
‘ c : aa Fi . 1 . . a 2 me te ' i iy waatl 1, aD li ie years ( 
the weight of my hand would increase the weight|'* W4S the only act in all my life for which my age, who were stepping on board of the boat, 
r ° . . y > i ) “J a » ¢g i « ished . ha ‘ . ‘T a a ) 
of my argument ; so getting into bed, I gave him | !@ther whipped me. But he loved me, and wished | as she was pushing off, in their hurry made a mis 


a few slaps, which he bore at first like a philoso-| maké me a good boy, and therefore did not spare step, and fell into the water, between the boat ane 

pher. Thinking still, that I had the worst end of| "te rod; and I firmly believe, that he never be- beth Ghatchonen an tedly have perishe 2 ; 
a , : a 7 ie: aS Se ee ve timely assistance an trepidity of a Mr is 

the bargain, I gave him a few more with a little stowed a richer blessing on me, or gave better evi pinweut, one of the hands belonging to the boat 


increase of power. This roused the sleepy boy; | dence of his paternal love, than on that mem rable | who irmamediately plunged in, and, notwithstandi: 


i >| 7 ith > . > > 16 k ve an | t - ’ ‘ T eu ede ‘ 

he now began to baw! as loud as he could scream, | "ht, when, with his birchen rod, he made me a — s8 - cont 1, soon succeeded, 
; fa ne assistance of those on board, in rescuing two of 

not so much frem the hurt, as the hope of retalia-/ dance around the bed chamber like a top. tat the Sithor ind aide alld Mar ese . 
ting on me by bringing his father to his assistance. | B.N. S W- ‘had drifted under the boat, and disappeared, whe: 





I soon discovered I fad overacted my part, and | 
began to tremble for the issue. I was now willing| 


alight being let down, Mr. L. discovered the litt} 
A WARNING WELL TAKEN. sufferer sinking under the guard, and immediately 
: When I began business [ was a great politician. plunged in, to the great gratification of the spect: 
to square off and make friends on any terms ; and My master’s shop had been a chosen place for po-|tors. Such noble daring, in the cause of humani- 
attempted to soothe and comfort him, with many) Jitical discussion; and there, I suppose, I acquired ty, is worthy of the highest commendation, and we 
soft words and fair promises; but no; the more|my fondness for such debates. For the first year, take pleasure in recording an act so honorable to 
comfort I whispered in his ears, the lees comforta-| | had too hes ae perms ba. are ve —— - aang. 3 = et neg ay A= Spreng 
4 | my propensity or politics; but after getting a lit-| courage o © ac OF. Dir. L. was sO much ex 

ble he seemed to feel, and the softer my words, the! +12 ‘ahead in the world, I began to dip into these | hausted, when the excitement had subsided, as to 
Very soon I entered as deeply into be unable to stand.—-C/cavreland (Ohio) Adv. 


harder he cried; til) at length, the footsteps of one,| matters again. 











72 
1 ( From the Philadelphian. 
ADDRESS OF A DEPARTED LITTLE BROTHER TO HIS SISTER, | 
; ‘Sister, though the world was fair, 


Bright though spring’s young flow’rets were, 
Yet earth’s brightest things decay, 
Spring’s young flow’rets pass away. 


O, 1 loved the birds’ sweet song, 
And to1oam the flowers among, 
Life to me was full of joy; 

Free from sorrow’s dark alloy. 





Freshly in my youthful breast, 
Gushed life's feelings, first, and best; 
Should I wait till fever’d care, 
Pressed his withering impress there ? 


Hopes in dewy freshness young, 

' Round my brow unsullied clung ; 
Should I wait till each forlorn, 
From my sickened heart were torn? 


Friends on earth, were dear, how dear! 
Strong the ties of kindred were, 

Yet, O dearer, stronger far, 

Heaven’s unchanging friendships are. 


From a world whose very breath, 
Was pollution, poison, death; 
Whose insidious pleasures smile, 
But to tempt, delude, beguile, 


I have fled to one whose light, 
Beams in fadeless glory bright, 
Where no temptatious arts beguile 
Nor joy betrays us with a smile. 


im es 


Mourn not then, rejoice, ay bless, 
His dear name, whose faithfulness, 
Early, sweetly, safely home, 

Brought his ransomed one, his own. 


aoe, 


S. H. B.S. 


= 


Froia the Christian Watchman. 


—— 


THE MOTHERLESS. 
Sister Ellen! come and see! 
’ Here’s our Robin, on the tree! 
; Mother told us with the Spring 
a ; He would come again andsing! 
Hi Yes, dear brother!—but his strain 


Was not used to give me pain— 
Who was with us, Henry dear, 
When we heard his sung last year? 
Oh that Spring could bring the voice 
Of our mother!—We’d rejoice, 
Could she hear our Robin sing, 
With her children in the Spring! 


Ellen! let me dry that tear! 

Can we wish our mother bere? 

God hath waked her lovely eyes 

On a Spring beyond the skies, 

Did she bid us listen, when 

Spring should give these songs again !— 
Yes! and think her voice is given 

Too the angel songs of heaven! 


Well, dear Henry, I will come! 
Welcome, Robin, to our home! 
First, thy music came like grief, 
Now it gives my heart relief! 

I will trace in thy sweet strain 
Mother’s lessons o’er again ; 
Mem’ry will not be severe, 

If such pleasant scenes be here! 


N. H. April, 1834. 


a te 
ee ae — 
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THE OSTRICH. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 
Not in the land of a thousand flowers, 
Not in the glorious spice-wood bowers, 
Notin fair islands, by bright seas embraced, 
Lives the wild otstrich the bird of the waste! 


ae 


— 


Go to the desert—his dwelling is there, 

Where the breath of the simoon is hot on the air; 

To the desert—where never a green blade grew, 

Where never its shadow a broad tree threw, 

Where the sands rise up, and in columnsare wheeled 
By the winds of the desert, like hosts on the field; 
Where the wild ass sends forth a lone dissonant bray, 
And the herds of the wild horse speed on through the day. 
The creatures unbroken, with manes flying free, 

Like the steeds of the whirlwind, if such there may be. 








Ah, there in the desert, like armies for war, 
The fleets of the ostrich is seen from afar, 
Speeding on, speeding on o’er the desolate plain, 
While the fleet-mounted Arab pursueth in vain! 


But "tis joy to the traveller who toils through that land, 
The eggs of the ostrich to find in the sand ; 
It is sustenance for him when his store is low, 


ay aa 
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‘ 
And weary with travel he journeyeth slow 
To the well of the desert, and finds it at last, 
Seven day’s journey from that he hath passed. 


t 


Or go to the Cafferland—what if you meet 
A print in the sand of the strong lion’s feet ; 
He 1s down in the thicket, asleep in his lair! 
Come on to the desert—the ostrich is there! 


There, there !—where the zebrasare flying in hast, 

“The herd of the ostrich comes down on the waste— 
Haif running, half filying—what progress they make! 
‘Twang the bow—not the arrow their flight can o’ertake! 


Strong bird of the wild! thou art gone like the wind, 
And thou leavest the cloud of thy speeding behind ; 
Fare thee well—in thy desolate regions farewell, 
With the giraffe and lion we leave thee to «well. 





THE MARCH OF INTELLECT IN IRELAND. 


A parent ask’d a priest his boy to bless, 
Who forthwith charg’d him ‘that he must confess.’ 
‘Well,’ said the boy, ‘suppose, sir, I am willing, 
*What is your charge?’ *T’o you, ’tis but a shilling.’ 
‘Must all men pay? and all men make confession ?” 
‘Yes: every man of Catholic profession.’ 
‘And who do you confess to?’ ‘Why, the Dean.’ 
‘And does he charge you?’ ‘Yes, a whole thirteen.’ 
‘And do the Deans confess? ‘Yes, boy, they do, 
‘Confess to Bishops, anc pay smartly too.’ 
‘Do Bishops, sir, confess? if so, to whom?” 
‘Why they confess, and pay theChurch of Rome? 
‘Well,’ quoth the boy, ‘all this is mighty odd! 
*And does the Pope confess?’ ‘Oh, yes! to God.’ 
‘And does God charge the Pope? ‘No,’ quoth the 

Priest, 

‘God charges nothing.’ Oh, then, God is best : 
‘God can forgive and He is always willing, 
‘To him, I shall confess, and save my shilling.’ 





| 
Selected by a little subscriber to *The Child’s Newspaper’ 
|from Pavley*’s Magazine. 


Send down winged angel, God, 

Amidst this night so wild, 

And bid him come, where now we watch, 
And breath upon our child, 


She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 

Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 
And striveth not to weep! 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well, 

Aud dearer to her parents’ hearts 
Than our weak words can tell, 


We love—we watch throughout the night 
To aid, when need may be; 

We hope—and have despaired at times, 
But now we turn to thee! 


Send down thy sweet souled angel, God, 
Amidst the darkness wild, 

Aud bid him soothe our souls to night, 
And heal our gentle child! 





THE DEATH WATCH. 
This little insect—alas! how little he knew the 
trouble he made—has been the means of making 
|many a face turn pale, many a strong arm hang 
|down, and many a thick set knee totter. Let those 
who have been frightened out of their wits, or who 
have had their wits frightened out of them by it, 
em the following prose account of it from Wallis, 
with a few lines of poetry from Swift. Let them 
read, we say, and remember their misery no more. 
‘The small insect called the death watch, is fre- 
quent among dust, and in decayed rotten wood, 
lonely and retired. It is small, of a dark brown, 
with irregular light brown spots, the belly plicated, 
}and the wings under the cases pellucid; like other 
beetles, the helmet turned up, as is supposed, for 
hearing; the upper lip hard and shining. By its 
regular pulsations, like the ticking of a watch, it 
sometimes surprises those that are strangers to its 
jnature and properties, who fancy its beating por- 
itends a family change, and the shortening of the 
thread of life. Put into a box, it may be heard 
and seen in the act of pulsation, with a small pro- 
boscis against the side of it, for food more proba- 
bly than for pleasure, as some have fancied.’ 
A wood worm 
That lies in old wood, like a hare in her form, 
With teeth or with claws, it will bite or will scratch, 
And chambermaids reckon this worm a death watch ; 
Because like a watch it always cries click : 
Then wo be to those in the house who are sick ; 





| 


i 


| 


If the maggot cries click, when it scratches 

But a kettle of scalding hot water injected, paper 
Infallivly cures all the timber affected : 

The omen is broken, the danger is over, 

The maggot will die, and the sick will recover, 





TEN THOUSAND HOUSES BURNING. 


A writer who witnessed the burning of London 
which begun Sept. 2d, 1666, thus describes the ay. 
ful scene. 

‘God grant my eyes may never behold the like 

now seeing about 10,000 houses all in one flame. 
The noise, and cracking, and thunder of the impet- 
‘uous flames, the shrieking of women and children 
the hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses. ang 
churches, was like a hideous storm, and the air a)! 
about so hot and inflamed, that at Jast one was not 
able to approach it, so that they were forced to 
stand still and let the flames burn on; which they 
\did for near two miles in length, and one in breadt}}. 
‘The clouds of smoke were dismal, and reached. 
|upon a computation, near fifty miles in length.’ 

Truly, the old adage, ‘fire is a good servant but 
‘a hard master,’ is correct. We have seen the burn. 
‘ing of fifty or sixty houses, at once, produce more 


\distress than we could ever describe. But what 


‘are 50 to 10,000? How careful ought we all to be. 
jto guard against the ravages of this stern devour- 
ier. ‘Beheld how great a matter a little fire kin- 
'dleth!” 





THE HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 


The humming-bird usually bui!ds her nest on the 
|upper side of a horizontal limb of a tree; not among 
‘the twigs, but on the body of the limb itself. Ip 
'the woods it very often chooses a small white oak to 
| build upon, but in the garden or orchard, it selects 
;an appleor peartree. The branch on which it builds 

is seldom more than ten feet from the ground.— 
The nest is about an inch in diameter and as much 
‘in depth. Though they usually build on trees. 
their nests have occasionally been found on the 
\stalks of rank weeds, or even wheat. But this is 
| uncommon. 

Viewed from the ground, a humming-bird’s nest 
{appears much like a small knot or protuberance of 

the limb. It is formed of a kind of grey moss, 
well cemented by the saliva of the bird, and well 
lined withthe down of the mullein. They lay two 
purely white eggs, equally large at each end, like 
a cranberry bean, but not@Quite so large. On ap- 
proaching their nests they dart around one’s head 
with a humming sound; and what is not very com- 
/mon with birds, if their young are newly hatched, 
‘they will seat themselves on the nest when you are 
within a few feet of it. 





Education is a companion which no misfortunes 
can depress—no clime destroy—no enemy alienate 
|—no despotism enslave. At home a friend—abroad 
|introduction—in solitude a solace—in society an 
| ornament. ] 

It shortens vice—it guides virtue—it gives at 
,once, grace and government to genius. Without 
jit, what is man? A splendid slave! a reasoning 
|savage! vacillating between the dignity of an intel- 
ligence derived from God, and the degradation of 
passion, participated with brutes. 


| 
| 
| 





JUVENILE INTREPIDITY. 


About 4 0’clock on Sunday afternoon, a child 
about 5 years of age, belonging to a poor woman 
residing in Water street, fell off Vine street wharf 
into the Delaware, and sunk; a lad named William 
Riddle, about 13 years of age, son of Mr. John 
Riddle, residing in Ferrie’s court, near Vine, west 
of Front street, caught a glimpse of the child as it 
dropped from the wharf, rushed to the spot, leapt 
into the water, and brought the child safe to land. 
The gratitude of the mother was unbounded, she 
witnessed the whole act of the boy, and pressed him 
to take all the money she had by her, but his reply 
was ‘J didn’t save it for money!’—Phil. paper. 





Srx Finerrs.—It is said that there is scarcely a 
family in the United States, bearing the name of 
Kendall, in which there are not individuals having 
five fingers on one or both hands, besides six toes 





For as sure as a gun they will give up the ghost, 





on each foot. 
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